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Changing Worklife Styles 


“1 Plus 1 Equals 1—When 2 Share 1 Job.” That is the eye-catching 
headline on a story about job-sharing in a recent edition of a 
Washington daily newspaper. Another way of titling the article might 
be: “Two Heads Are Better Than One.” The latter seems more 
suitable since one of the jobs described in the article is the principalship 
of the Fillmore school. 

Two mothers share the job at the elementary school in the George- 
town section of the Capital. The women are the principal. 

The job-sharing arrangement is working nicely for the school and 
the mothers, although it might be confusing at times to pupils who, 
not knowing which “half” to expect, are told to “go see the 
principal.” 

The basic notion of sharing jobs isn’t new. It dates back at least to 
the Great Depression. (If anyone had thought of the proposition in 
the days of Millard Fillmore—for whom the Georgetown school was 
named—the 13th President might have leapt at the chance to share his 
job when the controversial slavery Compromise of 1850 was dropped 
in his lap. On the other hand, perhaps not. It may have meant sharing 
White House comforts with the other half-president, including the 
bathtub, reportedly the first one put in the Executive Mansion.) In the 
economically dismal 1930's, job-sharing was suggested as a way to 
recover economic stability by dividing the few available jobs. 

Interest in the work-sharing concept declined when defense produc- 
tion exploded at the outset of World War II. It was ingeniously 
recalled, if only briefly and limitedly, in the mid-1960’s when America 
launched the successful Gemini space vehicles: two astronauts in one 
capsule. 

What is new about job-sharing today is the intensity with which the 
_ idea is being presented as a means of increasing employment. The 
trend is examined in an article beginning on page 2 of this issue of 
WORKLIFE. Howsoever, job-sharing is an attractive proposition for 
many men and women whose worklife styles are changing. 

4 Walter Wood 
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by Les Rich 





When it comes to prestige in Amer- 
ica, having a part-time job was tradi- 
tionally the pits. By and large, the part- 
timer was regarded as someone on the 
fringe of society—too old, too young, 
too sick, or too stupid to hold down a 
“regular” full-time job. 

But like many another traditional 
work attitude, this one is fading fast. 
Today the “permanent part-time work 
force” is estimated as 16 to 17 million 
persons and is one of the fastest grow- 
ing segments of the entire work popu- 
lation. 

Being a part-timer isn’t just respect- 
able; it’s fashionable. This change of 
attitude has to do with basic shifts in 
thinking about how a life should be 
lived. But more specifically, it has to do 
with emerging techniques of job-shar- 
ing, an arrangement that the proprie- 
tor of a photo supply house in Wash- 
ington, D.C., calls “Boxing and Coxing.” 

Judy Goldstein, who owns the Poto- 
mac Photo Supply Co., explains that 
there is a vintage English one-act play 
called “Box and Cox ” about two jour- 
neymen who shared a room, with one 
working days and sleeping nights, and 
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the other vice versa. Today’s Boxes and 
Coxes don’t often share a room, but 
they do divide up single jobs. 

At Goldstein’s store, a young man 
named Ted Freed, who attends the 
University of Maryland, works behind 
the equipment sales counter on Tues- 
days, Thursdays, and Saturdays. Steve 
Strauss, from George Washington Uni- 
versity, works Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays. Together they log 40 
hours a week. 

This schedule meets their needs and 
the needs of their employer. Goldstein 
says she tries to hire students from 
different universities so that their exam 
schedules don’t coincide. The only 
drawback as far as she’s concerned is 
that she has to write out twice as many 
paychecks. But that’s no real problem 
and she’s been using the “Boxing and 
Coxing” method at the store for about 
20 years. 

The variations on this idea range 
widely in American worklife. Some are 
small and casual, like that of Potomac 
Photo Supply, or that of Alza Corp., a 
pharmaceutical firm in Palo Alto, Calif. 
Alza had always had trouble getting 
people to relieve the receptionist at 
lunchtime, and so decided to hire two 
women to split the job. The two had 
gone to high school together and ap- 
plied as a team. They worked out so 
well that Alza decided also to double 
up on receptionists at its other two 
buildings. 


Other job-sharing programs are mas- 
sive. The Department of Motor Vehi- 
cles of the State of California, in Sac- 
ramento, midway in a 2-year pilot 
program, has 229 people in various 
kinds of job-sharing plans. In some 
cases, two people handle essentially the 
same duties and stay in touch. In other 
cases, the two people handle different 
levels of responsibility for one job and 
work independently. 

At a Control Data Corp. bindery in a 
socioeconomically disadvantaged inner- 
city area of St. Paul, Minn., 75 women 
work what’s known as the “mothers’ 
shift,” starting at 7 a.m. every summer 
weekday morning. They work for 5 
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hours, with only a 15-minute break. 
Then they go home for a full half-day 
with their families, to be replaced by 56 
students who work from 12:30 to 4:30 
p.m. In fact, only part-time workers 
are employed at this plant, and the 
work force is 90 percent minority. 
Thus the plant serves its immediate 
neighborhood. Many people walk to 
work. 

And the plant is highly competitive, 
Control Data says, because of low over- 
head, low absenteeism, and low turn- 
over. 

Is job-sharing, then, an idea whose 
time has come? A nonprofit organiza- 
tion called New Ways to Work, which 
conducted a pilot program funded un- 
der the Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act (CETA) in 1975-76, 
is certain that it is. New Ways to Work 
was formed in 1972 “to help people 
whose employment needs weren’t being 
met by existing patterns of work.” It 
has promoted job-sharing in small ways 
(it sent the original two candidates for 
the receptionist job to Alza Corp.) and 
in large ways (it assisted in develop- 
ment of the California Department of 
Motor Vehicles’ project). Gretl Meier, 
codirector, ticks off the arguments: 
Job-sharing taps a new pool of quali- 
fied people; can be an effective affirm- 
ative action technique; enhances em- 
ployee morale, stimulates creativity; 
and last but not least, can increase 
productivity. 

However, right now the larger job- 
sharing projects are in the public sec- 
tor, Meier says. 

“In the private sector, it’s mostly a 
matter of a pair of people working 
here and there,” she admits. “But the 
idea is growing here in California—and 
that’s where things start.” 

A good many problems remain to be 
worked out. The California Depart- 
ment of Motor Vehicles, for instance, 
wouldn’t claim that all of its goals are 
being met. The aim at first, according 
to Debbie Seiler, staff service analyst, 
was “to move job-sharing a couple of 
notches up from the traditional clerical 
level.” On a voluntary basis, both new 
and current employees were offered 
the opportunity to share jobs. They 
could work as few as 8, or as many as 
32, hours under the program. 

Of the 229 people participating, 
which is only 2'/2 percent of the total 
work force, women outnumber men by 
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194 to 35. The vast majority—196—are 
in clerical jobs. But there are 2 super- 
visors, 6 administrators, 2 professional 
people, 6 field representatives, and 17 
custodial people. 

Although the goal of extending the 
idea beyond clerical jobs has scarcely 
been met, some interesting results have 
come in. 

“Most people who want to share jobs 
here are women who regard their in- 
come as supplemental to the total 
household income,” says Seiler. “Sur- 
prisingly, a great many don’t have chil- 
dren. This seems to indicate that 
women who do have children may need 
the money that only a full-time job 
brings. In interviewing people who 
tried part time, then went back to full 
time, I’m told that most felt that they 
couldn’t make it financially on the re- 
duced wage. 

“The idea doesn’t seem to appeal to 
any particular personality types. Some 
part-timers are very highly motivated 
people who want to go back to school. 
Others want to lay back and have more 
leisure.” 

In truth, job-sharing remains a fairly 
controversial proposition. 

Those in favor of it are working at 
the State and Federal levels to open the 
way. In Maryland, for instance, a new 
law provides that 5 percent of the 
60,000 State jobs at all levels must be 
set aside, by 1981, for permanent part- 
time workers. 

The U.S. Civil Service Commission is 
talking up job-sharing, as well as other 
part-time programs, with a series of 
pamphlets sent to Federal managers. 
And Congress is considering legislation 
that would set more precise require- 
ments for increasing flexible work: op- 
portunities in Government, which 
would then be a model for the remain- 
der of the economy. 

Labor is generally opposed to job- 
sharing,however, particularly to man- 
datory legislation. A spokesperson for 
the AFL-CIO told WORKLIFE: “Job- 
sharing is really an employer-oriented 
tool to keep labor costs down. It has 
been around since the Depression and 
comes up whenever there’s a recession. 
You find it cropping up in work not 
covered by bargaining arrangements, 
such as in retail trade, where unions 
aren't that strong. 

“Back in the 1930's, it was a way of 
giving everyone a little bit of work so 


that people could buy food: But then 
there was no such thing as unemploy- 
ment compensation to help take care of 
people. 

“When a crisis doesn’t exist, job-shar- 
ing doesn’t exist.” 

And yet the agreement between the 
International Ladies Garment Workers 
and the American Cloak and Suit Man- 
ufacturers for 1973-76 says: “If the 
employer is unable to supply his work- 
ers with work full time, the work avail- 
able in the shop shall be divided as 
equally as possible among all the work- 
ers competent to do the work.” 

Sar A. Levitan of the Center for 
Manpower Policy Studies of George 
Washington University, an expert in 
the field of shared work (WORKLIFE, 
March 1977 and April 1978) can cite 
numerous examples of work sharing as 
a means to avoid layoffs. As recently as 
1976, to take one example, Michigan 
truckers voted 1,002 to 8 to reduce 
worktimes by one-third to maintain 
employment. 

Levitan notes: “By mid-1974, 1 out 
of every 5 major agreements covering 
2.1 million workers included clauses 
calling for reduction of hours during 
slack periods, and 119 of the 311 con- 
tracts, covering 800,000 workers, con- 
tained specific clauses dealing with the 
sharing of work. However. ..such 
clauses are invoked very infrequently 
in most industries and companies.” 

From the employers’ viewpoint, there 
are cost factors in job-sharing that must 
be worked out. They’re naturally con- 
cerned about added fringe benefits for 
part-time workers, which can be several 
hundred dollars a year or more extra 
per worker. Some benefits, such as 
vacations, can be pro-rated. But others 
are mandated by law. 

As for unemployment insurance (UI) 
contributions, they cost more for pri- 
vate employers who have two part-tim- 
ers than for those who have one full- 
timer. Many part-timers, such as the 
receptionists at Alza Corp., simply 
aren’t covered by company insurance. 
Still, problems like these can be solved 
in time if job-sharing meets the needs 
of enough individuals. And many peo- 
ple are delighted with it. Here are 
some examples: 

@ Chris Jackson applied for the job 
of facilities coordinator at a neurosci- 
ences center at the Stanford University 
School of Medicine. He had all the 


qualifications, but only wanted to work 
part time. He wanted to supplement 
his income while also working part time 
in another department. He got in touch 
with New Ways to Work, and they 
arranged for him to apply in tandem 
with a woman named Pat Cross, a 
single parent who wanted to spend 
more time with her child— as well as 
play the flute and renovate an old 
house. So they took the job together 
and divided responsibilities, with over- 
lapping hours. 

@ In Wisconsin, Rex Patterson and 
Belda White share the civil service job 
of probation officer. They have an 
unusual situation in that each works 6 
months at a time, then takes off 6 
months. During his months away from 
that job, Patterson sells real estate. 
During her free half-year, White helps 
her elderly parents. At each change- 
over, there’s a 2-week period in which 
the two work together and go over 
current problems and projects. 

And it’s all done with no disruption 
in service to the clients. That was 
proven by an evaluation done by Proj- 
ect JOIN (Job Options and Innova- 
tions), a CETA research and demon- 
stration project in Madison, Wis., which 
now has 76 people sharing 44 full-time 
professional and paraprofessional posi- 
tions—attorneys, medical technologists, 
social workers, and others. 

@ Under the same project, Jim 
Quarto shares his job as utility rate 
analyst at the Public Service Commis- 
sion with William Scanlan. Quarto is a 
young musician who says: “People say 
time is money. Well, I say less money is 
more time.” Scanlan, an older man, 
recently returned to the State. He 
needed time to care for his ailing par- 
ents. He was trained by Quarto for the 
job, and now shares it equally. 

e@ Also under Project JOIN, Carol 
Gannon and Sharon Rewey share a job 
as medical technologist. Gannon wanted 
to have more time to work in a coop- 
erative health group venture she orga- 
nized herself. Rewey needed free time 
to work on her master’s degree. 

Their sharing plan is called a “job 
split,” meaning that they have different 
levels of responsibility. 

When Gannon first asked for the 
time off, JOIN did an analysis which 
showed that since half her time was 
devoted to research, the job could be 
shared by Rewey, a research analyst. 
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“When we started JOIN, we had 
some problems with supervisors look- 
ing at part-timers with a negative feel- 
ing,” says Mary Cirilli, codirector of the 
project. “But when a supervisor saw 
the possibility of losing a good worker, 
it was a different matter. 

“According to our preliminary study, 
the State seems to be saving money 
based on the overall salaries and bene- 
fits.” 

@ At Fillmore School in the George- 
town section of Washington, D.C., two 
women, Andrea Adler and Pat Mitch- 
ell, share the job of principal. Together 
they get one salary of $15,502, and 
they believe it’s a bargain for the school 
system. “We aren't each taking half. 
We are each taking all of this job,” says 
Adler. 

Adler has two children, Mitchell has 
four. Adler wanted to help out at her 
child’s nursery 1 day a week. Mitchell 
wanted to be home “at the critical times 
of day” when her children come home. 
Both wanted to be home at a moment's 
notice if a child were ill. And both are 
delighted with the arrangement, except 
for the fact that since they work hourly, 
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they don’t get their own benefits, but 
must depend on those of their hus- 
bands. 

@ Mamie Curtis, 32, the mother of 
three small children, is on the “moth- 
ers’ shift” at the Control Data bindery 
plant in St. Paul. She’s one of the 131 
employees at the plant, all of whom 
work only part time. She works just 5 
hours a day. 

Her only previous work experience 
had been as a kitchen aide and cannery 
worker. She didn’t want to work full 
time while she had small children. 
Now, she can see her children off to 
school, walk three blocks to the plant, 
and get home when they do. 

Women who want to take training 
will be able to move into full-time work. 
Curtis says she wants to do just that, 
“as soon as my children are old 
enough.” 

Meanwhile, as a part-timer, she gets 
paid vacations, holidays, legal aid, re- 
tirement eligibility, and access to a 
health plan that the company has ar- 
ranged for. 

This is one of the relatively few large 
job-sharing programs in the private 






sector. The printing trade unions in St. 
Paul are reported to feel that the work- 
ers at the plant are only half as efficient 
as union workers. Also, the pay is about 
half the union scale. 

But in this neighborhood of boarded 
up storefronts, the plant complex is 
free of graffiti. There’s a basketball 
hoop in the parking lot, with a fresh 
net on it. And the plant manager talks 
of daily production records and sophis- 
ticated cost accounting that shows the 
operation is productive and profitable. 

@ Mabel Burch, a 51-year-old wrap- 
ping machine operator, the mother of 
seven children with custody of a grand- 
child, is glad to help make the family 
living. Her husband had been working 
two jobs for years. 

“I’m not a fast worker,” she says, 
“but I’m a constant worker.” 

Control Data, for its part, calls the 
experiment a resounding success. 
There’s a waiting list of job applicants. 
“And we think more companies should 
try it,” says a spokesperson. 

Mr. Box and Mr. Cox wouldn't re- 
cognize the place, but it carries on their 
spirit all the same. Oo 
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In a move to stem the erosion of jobs in 
the American citizens band (CB) radio manu- 
facturing industry, President Carter raised 
‘tariffs on foreign-made CB's by 15 percent. 
Imported CB's, mostly from Japan, have cap- 
tured 85 percent of the U.S. market since 
the electronic chatterboxes became popular 
in the early 1970's. Last year alone at 
least 1,800 workers in the domestic CB manu- 
facturing industry lost jobs and fell back 
on aid provided under the Department of La- 
bor's Trade Adjustment Assistance program. 
And an estimated 1,300 will be laid off this 
year because of foreign competition. (See 
"Helping Jobless Caught in the Import Tide," 
an article beginning on page 8 of this issue 
of WORKLIFE. ) 


* * * 


The George Meany Center for Labor Studies 
received a $298,350 contract to help appren- 
tices take courses they need for associate in 
labor studies degrees. Funded under title 
III of CETA, the contract calls for develop- 
ing a program to permit young people to serve 
an apprenticeship in one of a number of 
trades and at the same time complete the gen- 
eral and specialized studies required by a 
community college for an associate of arts 
degree. The Meany Center will provide the 
leadership for a network of community col- 
leges, employers, apprenticeship programs, 
and joint apprenticeship and training commit- 
ties that will design the program. The com- 
munity colleges will cooperate by originating 
a program to grant academic credit for: the 
apprentices’ related science courses and 
practice; general studies provided by the 
community college; and labor studies develop- 
ed by the Meany Center. 


* * * 


Most millworkers, loggers, and forest pro- 
ducts industry personnel laid off or downgrad- 
ed as a result of the recent expansion of Cal- 
ifornia's Redwood National Park in Humboldt 
and Del Norte Counties are eligible for spe- 
cial benefits under an amendment to the Red- 
wood National Park Act. The legislation au- 
thorizes the Department of Labor to provide 


job training, preferential referrals for hir- 
ing, relocation expenses, cash subsistence 
payments, and payments to trust funds for 
health, welfare, and pensions for certain ad- 
versely affected workers. Five or more years 
of industry service may qualify workers for 
weekly subsistence payments through September 
30, 1984, equal to earnings. Workers with 
less than 5 years of service may receive 72 
weeks of pay. Eligibles may instead opt for 
a lump sum payment equal to 72 weeks of earn- 
ings. Workers must qualify for unemployment 
compensation under the California Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Code. Information on the pro- 
gram is available at the State Employment 
Service offices at 409 K Street, Eureka, Hum- 
boldt County and 485 Eye Street, Crescent 
City, Del Norte County. 


* * * 


The Work Incentive (WIN) program found 
unsubsidized jobs for more than 272,000 
welfare recipients in fiscal year 1977, 
creating estimated savings of $650 million 
in public welfare costs, the Department of 
Labor announced. Four hundred and thirty- 
six million dollars was saved in welfare 
grants, with the remainder coming from 
savings in food stamp and medicaid costs. 
During fiscal year 1977, the WIN program 
had about 2.3 million registrants, of whom 
1.1 million joined the program during the 
year. Operating costs for the year totaled 
$352 million, including employment and 
training, child care, and self-support serv- 
ices. 


The Job Service--the nationwide system of 
Federal/State employment service offices-- 
placed 4.1 million jobseekers in fiscal year 
1977, a 23 percent increase over the previ- 
ous fiscal year and more than in any other 
year in the 1970's, according to Ernest G. 
Green, Assistant Secretary for Employment 
and Training. Green also said more people 
were placed in better jobs last year-- 
700,000 were in jobs paying more than $4 
an hour, a 77 percent increase over 1976. 
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The bargain-hunting consumer who 
buys shoes made in Taiwan or a Japa- 
nese color television set probably 
doesn’t think he’s doing anything con- 
troversial. But to shoe industry employ- 
ees in Brockton, Mass. or television 
assembly line workers in Chicago, such 
consumer purchases of cheaper im- 
ported products can mean plant clos- 
ings or unemployment. Workers like 
these and their unions are calling in- \ 
creasingly on the U.S. Government to 
protect their jobs with import taxes or 
volume limitations on foreign goods. 

Caught in the middle of this contro- F 
versy is the Trade Adjustment Assist- | 
ance program, which is aimed at chan- 2 
neling economic aid to workers, %s: j 
companies, and communities that are , 
suffering because of foreign competi- 
“ tion. Though unions once supported 
the notion of adjustment assistance, ‘ : 
labor leaders now scoff at it as a mean- creer. | 
ingful alternative to restraint on im- ere eee % 
ports that comes too late to help work- 
ers. The AFL-CIO is lobbying for a 
variety of legislation in Congress this 
year aimed at keeping U.S. products 
competitive. Opponents of such protec- 
tionist legislation argue that tariffs and 
quotas on imports push up retail prices 
and feed inflation; it makes more sense 
for the Government to assist workers 
and firms that are victims of free trade 
policy, they say. 

The Carter Administration consid- 
ered proposing major budget increases 
for trade adjustment assistance but de- 
cided to keep funding levels the same 











Steelworkers compose one of the two 

largest categories certified for aid under the 
Trade Adjustment Assistance 

program. Auto workers make up the other. 





Deparj ment of 
Labor photo 
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for the next fiscal year and not to 
propose any major program changes. 
Amendments to the law may still come, 
though, from a bill sponsored by Rep. 
Charles A. Vanik (D-Ohio), chairman 
of the House Ways and Means Sub- 
committee on Trade. Vanik is propos- 
ing changes aimed at putting additional 
emphasis on job retraining for workers 
and facilitating aid to affected firms 
and communities. The Administration 
is expected to support some of these 
changes, especially the ones attempting 
to speed up aid to companies. “If you 
can keep a firm from failing and pre- 
serve jobs, that’s the best assistance of 
all,” an Administration planner said. 
Meanwhile, the Department of Labor 
(DOL) and the Department of Com- 
merce—which share administration of 
adjustment assistance—are making a 
cooperative effort to speed up all forms 
of aid when there is a major plant 
closing or layoff. 

The trade adjustment assistance pro- 
gram began with the Trade Expansion 
Act of 1962, legislation proposed by 
President Kennedy. But restrictive re- 
quirements for eligibility for the assist- 
ance limited this program. With the 
Trade Act of 1974, an attempt was 
made to liberalize requirements. Work- 
ers seeking assistance no longer have to 
link their job loss to a specific tariff 
concession or even prove that imports 
were the major factor in their unem- 
ployment. Instead, they must now show 
that imports contributed importantly to 
loss of business for the firm where they 
were employed. DOL officials note that 
there has been a change in direction of 
some of the aid under the 1974 law. 
Aid under the Trade Expansion Act, 
they note, went largely to industries 
such as textiles, apparel, and shoes, 
where a typical plant employed a rela- 
tively small number of workers. Of the 
642,043 workers certified for assistance 
under the 1974 Trade Act through the 
end of 1977, the two largest categories 
involved were the steel and auto indus- 
tries. Steel and auto layoffs can involve 
large numbers of workers at once. 

The recent fight against imports by 
the steel industry has focused increas- 
ing publicity on trade issues. U.S. steel 
companies charged that the Japanese 
were “dumping” steel here—that is, 
selling it a lower price than in their 
home market. The Carter Administra- 
tion responded by barring sales of for- 
eign steel below certain “trigger prices” 
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Auto assembly lines in Korean plants may be revved up to maintain large export market. 
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Imports of steel from efficient foreign producers push Americans out of jobs. 
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Cranes in the Port of London are ready to 
handle British exports. 





Black Star Photo 


Garment workers protest in New York City. 
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based on Japanese production costs. 
The Japanese are disputing the fairness 
of this system because of its reliance on 
production costs instead of home mar- 
ket prices—the traditional dumping 
test. But what is not in dispute is that 
American steelmakers are in an ex- 
tremely difficult competitive position 
against the Japanese and other foreign 
producers. Japanese steel plants are 
generally more modern and efficient. 
And the Council on Wage and Price 
Stability estimated Japanese labor costs 
for steel at $6.31 an hour, compared 
with $12.22 an hour in the United 
States. Similarly, low labor costs in 
third-world countries mean low-priced 
imported shoes and textiles undercut- 
ting domestic products. 

Against a grim background of world- 
wide production of such goods increas- 
ing much faster than demand, U.S. 
policymakers must try to balance con- 
sumer interests and the desire to con- 
trol inflation against trying to protect 
jobs. The choices aren’t always easy. 
Public officials in Lackawanna, N.Y., 
trying to save taxpayers money, built a 
bridge to nearby Buffalo with low- 
priced Italian steel. Workers since laid 
off from a Bethlehem steel plant in 
Lackawanna point bitterly to the bridge 
as a symbol of their troubles. 
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Christian Science Monitor 


Here’s a look at how the various 
components of trade adjustment assist- 
ance try to cushion the blows of import 


competition: 


Aid to Workers 

Workers whose unemployment is 
linked to increased imports can get 
assistance as a supplement to State 
unemployment (UI) benefits. This will 
bring their total assistance payments up 
to 70 percent of their former weekly 
wage—but no more than the average 
national wage in manufacturing, or 
about $230 a week. Trade adjustment 
assistance can continue beyond State 
unemployment time limits, however. 
Most workers get adjustment assistance 
for a maximum of 52 weeks. Workers 
over 60 years old and workers in re- 
training programs may receive aid for 
up to an additional 6 months. 

Workers can also be reimbursed for 
80 percent of their costs in looking for 
a new job, up to a maximum of $500. 
And workers who move to a new loca- 
tion to find a job can get 80 percent of 
moving costs, plus a lump sum resettle- 
ment payment of no more than $500. 

The worker assistance program is 
administered by the DOL’s Office of 
Trade Adjustment Assistance in the 
Bureau of International Labor Affairs. 


From the start of the current program 
in April 1975 through November 1977, 
that office paid over $343 million in 
basic assistance to about 238,500 work- 
ers. In the same period, payments were 
made for only 301 job relocations and 
503 job search allowances. 

Labor critics often point to the low 
relocation figures as one of the failings 
of the program. But DOL officials 
point out that relocation often isn’t 
feasible in situations such as when a 
husband and wife have both been 
working and only one of them is laid 
off. “As mobile as our work force is 
said to be, a lot of people just don’t 
want to relocate,” says Harold Bratt, 
deputy director of the DOL. trade ad- 
justment assistance office. 

Critics also point to slow processing 
of assistance requests as a failing. Pay- 
ments often don’t come until the 
worker has found a new job or been 
called back to his old one after a layoff. 
DOL trade adjustment assistance direc- 
tor Marvin Fooks hopes that an ex- 
panded staff in his office may help 
speed up processing but points out that 
delays often occur in getting necessary 
data from a company to determine if 
its workers can be certified for the 
program. 

Retraining of workers could get ad- 
ditional emphasis under one legislative 
change being proposed by Rep. Vanik. 
Those unemployed for import-related 
reasons would be designated as “seri- 
ously disadvantaged workers” eligible 
for priority employment under the 
Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act (CETA). 


Aid to Companies 

This program, along with assistance 
for communities, is administered by the 
Department of Commerce Economic 
Development Administration (EDA). 
Firms applying for aid must present a 
plan for their economic recovery; EDA 
may pay up to 75 percent of costs of 
hiring management consultants to help 
them prepare such plans. The major 
portion of the program involves loans 
or loan guarantees that EDA can pro- 
vide to help toward a company’s eco- 
nomic recovery. Under the Trade Act 
program, $75 million in loans and loan 
guarantees have been granted. 

Proposed legislative changes sup- 
ported by Vanik and the Administra- 
tion are aimed at two recurring prob- 
lems with this program. There has 


been a $1 million dollar limit on loans 
to a single firm, which would be in- 
creased to $3 million; the previous $3 
million limit on loan guarantees would 
be upped to $5 million. Also, interest 
rates on such loans have been quite 
high. The interest rate has been set at 
1°/s percent above the prevailing cost 
of Treasury borrowing. Most often re- 
cently, this has meant rates of 9 percent 
or more for the EDA loans. This sur- 
charge on interest would be eliminated 
under the proposed legislation. 

Harold W. Williams, deputy assistant 
secretary of commerce for economic 
development, says that a special pro- 
gram has been set up to attempt to aid 
steel companies in view of recent im- 
port-related problems in that industry. 
But the approximately $20 million tar- 
geted for such assistance comes not 
from the Trade Act but from authority 
EDA has under the Public Works and 
Economic Development Act of 1965. 


Community Aid 

Authority under a different section 
of the same public works law has ena- 
bled EDA to provide some aid to trade- 
impacted communities. Only two com- 
munities have ever applied for assist- 
ance under the Trade Act authority, 
and both were turned down. In order 
to qualify for assistance, a community 
must show that import activities are 
causing layoffs and that sales or pro- 
duction of businesses in its area are 
decreasing. This can be especially dif- 
ficult, EDA officials say, because com- 
panies are often reluctant to disclose 
production, employment, and other 
figures to community officials. 

However, Williams says that by using 
title IX of the public works act, EDA 
has managed since 1975 to give just 
over $18 million in assistance to 15 
import-affected communities. “The 
same people administer both acts, so 
they just use whatever authority is 
available,” says Williams. “Besides, 
problems in these communities are 
often a combination of trade impact 
and other things.” Communities aided 
include Brockton and Lynn, Mass., 
with unemployment in the shoe indus- 
try, and Youngstown, Ohio, after steel 
layoffs. 

Williams and Fooks of DOL both say 


they have hopes for the effectiveness of 


the Commerce-Labor Adjustment Ac- 
tion Committee (CLAAC). This group 
was organized in 1977 as a cooperative 


effort of both departments to try to 
expedite all three forms of adjustment 
assistance when there is a major layoff 
or plant closing. Williams said the com- 
mittee might, for instance, set up a 
crisis center to counsel workers on 
relocation and job search assistance. 
The committee is also trying to work 
out mechanisms to get early warning of 
potential layoffs. One academic study 
of assistance under the 1962 law con- 
cluded that assistance to companies 
only worked smoothly when Govern- 
ment agencies had advance notice. Wil- 
liams said he believed the Commerce- 
Labor group had functioned well after 
major steel layoffs in Youngstown and 
Lackawanna. 

Almost everyone who follows the as- 
sistance program agrees that some 
form of aid is needed for particularly 
hard-hit communities. “If you take all 
the shoe factories out of Brockton, 
Mass., that not only means there are no 
more jobs—there is also no more tax 
base for the community,” says an AFL- 
CIO spokesperson. 

Though laid-off workers are glad 
enough to get the extra payments from 
trade adjustment assistance, the AFL- 
CIO and its constituent unions make it 
clear that they want jobs protected 
rather than have to rely solely on assist- 
ance to workers who have already lost 
jobs. And the closing of a local plant 
packs a lot more wallop with a con- 
gressman than does a generalized fear 
about possible higher prices. “Consti- 
tuencies aren't built on free trade, 
they're built on protectionism,” says 
Representative Vanik. 

As it has been since its beginning, 
the trade adjustment assistance pro- 
gram will be used as an argument by 
those trying to stave off protectionist 
legislation. As always, there will be 
questions about whether workers un- 
employed as a result of import compe- 
tition are any more deserving of special 
assistance than, for example, workers 
laid off when a military base is closed. 
Such arguments reportedly were partly 
responsible for the Carter Administra- 
tion decision not to expand adjustment 
assistance funding. But free traders will 
continue to argue, as does one former 
Government official, that “Compared 
with the hidden costs for the economy 
of higher tariffs or quotas, the amount 
of money needed for a good adjust- 
ment assistance program is really very 
small.” O 
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Which Way 
CETA? 





by Rick Spill and John Weigant 





The signing of the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA) 
on December 28, 1973 reflected a ma- 
jor effort to rework this country’s em- 
ployment and training strategy. CETA 
focused on local rather than Federal 
control of training and job creation 
programs. State, county, and city 
elected officials, as “prime sponsors” 
under the Act, were given wide discre- 
tion to determine how Federal employ- 
ment and training funds would be 
spent in their localities, based on their 
own assessment of community needs. 

Since CETA’s inception, however, 
Congress has gradually narrowed the 
latitude of local decisionmaking power 
by imposing more and more restric- 
tions. Meanwhile, Federal officials have 
sought more overall authority to exer- 
cise control over the programs, espe- 
cially the deficient and marginal ones. 

As CETA progresses through its 
fourth program year, debates continue 
over the need for local control and 
flexibility versus the need for stronger 
Federal policy direction and program 
controls. Congress and the Department 
of Labor (DOL) want greater categori- 
zation, targeting of funds, Federal in- 
volvement, and accountability, while lo- 
cal officials want added local flexibility 
and are opposed to increased Federal 
control. 

This conflict forms an important 
backdrop for current efforts to assess 
the overall effectiveness of CETA and 
to determine its future role in eco- 
nomic and employment and training 
policy. The Act is due to expire at the 
end of fiscal year 1978, and policymak- 





Rick Spill is assistant director of Cumberland 
County (Maine) CETA. John Weigant is senior 
evaluation specialist for the Mid-Willamette Val- 
ley (Oreg.) Manpower Consortium. Both are 
currently CETA fellows with the National Com- 
mission for Manpower Policy. 
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ers hold a wide variety of opinions— 
ranging from simple extension of the 
present system to a complete overhaul— 
on what should happen to CETA at 
that time. Varying viewpoints are being 
expressed by members of Congress, 
Carter Administration representatives, 
advisory groups like the National Com- 
mission for Manpower Policy, prime 
sponsors, major public interest and po- 
litical interest organizations, and oth- 
ers. Congressional action on welfare 
reform, the Steiger bill—which pro- 
poses to merge CETA and the Employ- 
ment Service—various attempts to 
amend the Wagner-Peyser Act, and the 
Javits bill—which would establish sepa- 
rate structural and countercyclical pub- 
lic service employment programs—will 
also affect CETA’s form and content. 

In this context, the questions con- 
cerning program authority and control 
are critical. A review of CETA’s history 
and development offers some perspective 
for the current debates in these areas. 

CETA was enacted through a long 
series of political compromises. Its two 
main ideas were decentralization and 
decategorization. Decentralization, or 
the transfer of control from central to 
local officials, was designed to permit 
localities to identify their own particu- 
lar employment and training needs and 
to design and implement community 
programs to meet these local needs. 
Decategorization meant removing the 
highly structured funding categories of 
previous years and allowing prime 
sponsors to determine which significant 
segments of their population would be 
served and to select the mix of pro- 
gram offerings from a wide range of 
approved alternatives. 


Neither, Nor 

Prime sponsors were thus supposed 
to be responsive to local needs. Decen- 
tralization and decategorization were 
expected to facilitate comprehensive, 
coordinated, and integrated program 
planning and service delivery, to en- 
courage innovation, and to reduce 
fragmentation, duplication, conflict, 
and confusion. 

Despite this thrust to local control, 
however, the CETA program is neither 
completely decategorized nor decen- 
tralized. The various titles within the 
Act have different degrees of Federal 
control and constraint. Title I has the 
fewest constraints and offers local offi- 
cials the most autonomy; prime spon- 
sors have great freedom to decide 
whom to serve and how to serve them. 





Title II is also highly decentralized but 
it is restricted to one program activity, 
public service employment. Title III, 
“the Secretary's title,” includes those 
programs that the DOL wished to con- 
trol directly. It authorizes programs for 
such target groups as Native Americans 
and seasonal and migrant farmworkers, 
as well as national efforts concerning 
research and technical assistance. Title 
IV authorizes the continuation of the 
Job Corps, an old Economic Opportu- 
nity Act program that had been under 
Federal control and remains so, while 
title V created the National Commis- 
sion for Manpower Policy. 


New Federal Strings 


The Administration message accom- 
panying the signing of CETA into law 
emphasized that funds for the provi- 
sion of employment and training serv- 
ices would “for the first time be made 
available to State and local govern- 
ments without any Federal strings as to 
what kind of services or how much of 
those services should be provided.” But 
subsequent developments brought new 
Federal strings. For example, enact- 
ment of the public service employment 
program authorized as title VI of 
CETA, passage of the Youth Employ- 
ment and Demonstration Projects Act 
of 1977, and creation of the Skill 
Training Improvement Program (STIP) 
under title III indicate a Federal tend- 
ency to respond to emerging problems 
with categorical programs that specify 
the people to be served, the services to 
be offered, or both. 

These new programs have signifi- 
cantly reduced the proportion of 
CETA resources that can be custom- 
tailored by local officials to local needs. 
Originally, title I funds, which can be 
allocated at each prime sponsor’s dis- 
cretion, accounted for the largest single 
share of CETA appropriations. In fis- 
cal year 1975, over 40 percent of the 
dollars for CETA program activities 
were authorized for title I. In fiscal 
year 1978, however, title I is the source 
of less than 20 percent of all the money 
spent under CETA. 

Moreover, ambiguities and inconsist- 
encies in the original CETA legislation 
created much confusion regarding pro- 
gram authority. Most CETA programs 
were decentralized, but local autonomy 
did not imply a “hands off’ Federal 
role. Rather, the Act called for Federal 
establishment of national objectives and 
priorities, review and approval of 
prime sponsor plans, assessment of 





compliance and performance, and pro- 
vision of technical assistance. DOL was 
to strike a delicate balance—providing 
for national leadership and direction 
while permitting prime sponsors maxi- 
mum latitude to exercise local control. 


Seeking a Balance 

But CETA did not clearly draw the 
line between local control and Federal 
regulation and oversight. Nor did it 
spell out the specific roles the various 
actors were to play. Given these uncer- 
tainties, DOL and its regional offices 
struggled to define a new role that 
would be consistent with both the con- 
cept of the “new Federalism” and with 
congressional insistence upon effective 
DOL oversight. A recent report by the 
Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
ment Relations cites the following state- 
ments from the Regional Office Hand- 
book—issued by DOL as a complement 
to the CETA regulations—as examples 
of the effort to achieve a desirable 
balance between national and local in- 
terests: 

The Act requires there be a strong and 
active Federal roie at all stages of plan 
review, assessment of plan implementation 
and provision of technical assistance to 
assure that a prime sponsor’s program is in 
compliance. . . . 

(But) the Secretary will not second guess 
the good faith judgment of the prime sponsor 
in developing and implementing a program 
to meet the needs of the area... . 

However, the Secretary may not rely on 
certification alone to insure that Federal 
funds are expended in accordance with the 
law... . 

(But) the Federal Government will not 
intrude in the day to day operations or 
decisionmaking processes of the prime spon- 
ae 

Federal representatives, the regional 
DOL ‘employees who serve as both 
providers of technical assistance and 
monitors of compliance, are in the 
most difficult position regarding con- 
trol and role ambiguities. Under title I, 
DOL may offer prime sponsors only 
suggestions or encouragement to pur- 
sue certain courses of action, serve 
specific groups, or establish various 
kinds of programs. Under titles III and 
VI, however, Federal officials can man- 
date specific activities. Federal repre- 
sentatives thus have to do a lot of 
gearshifting; depending on whether or 
not they have “clout” in a particular 
program area, they can either “ask” or 
“order.” 

During the startup period of CETA, 


the state of the Nation’s economy 
prompted actions that further confused 
the lines of authority. Shortly after 
CETA was passed, the Nation entered 
a severe economic recession when un- 
employment and inflation rates sky- 
rocketed. Congress responded by pass- 
ing the title VI public service 
employment (PSE) program, which was 
designed to combat rising unemploy- 
ment. 

The enactment of title VI was accom- 
panied by a Federal push to boost the 
economy by spending CETA dollars 
quickly. This thrust hindered many 
prime sponsors in their title I imple- 
mentation efforts. Early plans for title 
I had to be adjusted to the realities of 
a changed labor market, and employa- 
bility development and training activi- 
ties took a back seat to countercyclical 
PSE job creation. Inexperience, the 
lack of sufficient lead time, demands 
upon the prime sponsors to react 
promptly to the economic recession, 
the inheritance of existing categorical 
programs and services deliverers of 
pre-CETA origin, and institutional 
pressures and political realities led to 


prime sponsor reliance on and use of 


delivery systems geared to categorical 
programs. 

Prime sponsors have since made 
great progress in the design and oper- 
ation of decentralized and decatego- 
rized employment and training pro- 
grams. They feel frustrated, however, 
by the requirements which DOL has set 
in order to fulfill its oversight respon- 
sibilities. Surveys conducted by DOL’s 
Employment and Training Administra- 
tion (ETA) and the National Academy 
of Sciences, among others, indicate that 
prime sponsors see federally imposed 
administrative and operational con- 
straints—tightly defined cost allocation 
plans, fiscal drawdown procedures, and 
the 35 percent veteran hiring goal set 
under title VI, for example—as limiting 
local control and latitude. They find 
reporting requirements for fiscal trans- 
actions, participant characteristics, and 
program outcomes excessive and dupli- 
Cative. 

Sponsors also believe that DOL grant 
review guidelines have affected the fo- 
cus and range of local programs and 
that DOL performance indicators con- 
stitute counterproductive interference. 
Planning instructions and formats are 
considered to be needlessly complex 
and time consuming. In short, prime 
sponsors view administratively imposed 
requirements and limitations as drains 


on their time and resources, obstacles 
to their efficiency and effectiveness, 
and barriers to true local flexibility and 
determination. 

Department of Labor officials recog- 
nize that Federal requirements have 
sometimes hindered local operations. 
In the December 1977 issue of the 
ETA Interchange, Robert J. Mc- 
Connon, DOL’s Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary for Employment and Training 
observed that prime sponsors: 
have about 3'/2 years of experience and have 
made tremendous strides in their ability to 
handle the various types of programs. They 
have to respond to an almost continuous stream 
of new orders and new directions from us. Our 


demands have been tr . 


Determining a Course 


Before CETA expires at the end of 
fiscal year 1978, Congress—with input 
from the Administration and other in- 
terested groups—must determine the 
future course of the Nation’s employ- 
ment and training strategy. Assuming 
that CETA will be reenacted in some 
form, this transition period provides an 
opportunity to examine ambiguities 
that have burdened Federal-local rela- 
tionships during the last 4 years. Ques- 
tions that seem likely to be addressed 
during this time include the following: 

@How can employment and training 
programs under CETA achieve maxi- 
mum flexibility to address local needs 
and still meet national goals for reduc- 
ing unemployment among certain pop- 
ulation groups? 

@Who is ultimately responsible for 
CETA fiscal management and program 
success, and how can success or failure 
in these areas be better assessed? 

@Where are the lines between prime 
sponsors’ autonomy and DOL’s over- 
sight responsibilities? 

@How can the roles of Federal, State, 
and local officials and agencies be clar- 
ified to provide for complementary use 
of funds and other resources and to 
assure a coordinated and comprehen- 
sive CETA system? 

At this point, these questions raise 
more debate than answers; policymak- 
ers have not reached any consensus on 
how to improve the delicate balance of 
CETA authority. There does seem to 
be widespread agreement, however, on 
the urgent need to define more clearly 
the rights and responsibilities of all 
agencies that play a CETA role in 
order to enhance services for those 
who need employment and training 
assistance. 0 
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areer Hopes 
Ride the Sea 
with CETA 





by Georgia Marsh Slack 





A unique program which uses the 
ocean for its core curriculum and love 
and friendship as its ballast is changing 
the lives of Florida’s troubled teenagers 
by teaching them how to cope with the 
world in which they live. 

The program is conducted by the 
Florida Keys Marine Institute (FKMI) 
in Key West, a nonprofit private edu- 
cational institution which 
seven such organizations in the State 
operated under the auspices of the 
Associated Marine Institutes (AMI). 
Funded under a $200,000 Comprehen- 
sive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA) grant, FKMI takes young men 
and women in trouble and gives them 
an intensive program of marine-related 
activities, academic subjects, and coun- 
seling. Much of its student population 
is of Hispanic background, reflecting 
the ethnicity of the area. 

The institute’s goal is to provide each 
trainee with a maximum exposure to 
employability and job skill development 
opportunities and attitudes. When a 
trainee leaves the institute, he or she is 
expected to continue high school edu- 
cation or, having passed the General 





Georgia Marsh Slack is assistant director of the 
Office of Community and Informational Services 
of Dade Public Schools, Miami, Fla. 
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is one of 


Educational Development (GED) test, 
go on to college or vocational school, 
get a job, or join the armed forces. 

Employment opportunities for grad- 
uates include boat building and repair, 
electronics repair, yacht services, ma- 
rine work, painting, welding, carpen- 
try, various other marine industrial 
arts, salvage work, gas and diesel en- 
gine repair, lifeguard, diving instruc- 
tor, diving guide, sales clerk in marine 
stores or scuba diving shops, commer- 
cial fishing, lobstering, crab fishing, 
shrimping, gill netting, mate, and deck 
hand, among others. 

Some 40 percent of the trainee’s day 
is spent on academic training at the 
skill center, 60 percent in water-related 
vocational training. Every student has 
two dissimilar activities a day and, to 
keep his or her interest peaked, the 
activities are flip-flopped every other 
day between morning and afternoon. 

FKMI is a nonresident program. Or- 
ganized through the efforts of a group 
of community businessmen, it opened 
its doors in February 1977 in a large 
two-story red brick building just 
around the corner from the late Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman’s Little White 
House. The building is a former com- 
munications center for the U.S. Navy. 
In its unpretentious office hangs a 
sign: “There is no remedy for love, but 
to love some more.” Its hallway walls 





Marine institute trainees got the feel 
of a rolling deck when they cruised 
aboard the Unicorn, a square-rigger 
which sailed in the Tall Ships race 
during the American Revolution 
Bicentennial celebration. 


are painted a lively red, its classrooms 
filled with navigational charts, illustra- 
tions on how to tie nautical knots, and 
pictures of sailing ships. One classroom 


has a wharf made of old pilings, which 
is used to practice line tying and dock- 
ing techniques. A 31-foot Chris Craft 
that serves as a training vessel is docked 
behind the building. It was donated by 
a local physician. Several community 
swimming pools augment the institute’s 
facilities. 

The institute’s activities revolve 
around boats and the ocean and in- 
clude swimming, scuba diving, and a 
myriad of other water-related activities 
which might give an outsider the 
impression that it is a summer camp. It 
is anything but. 

“The first thing we let a student 
know is that this isn’t a country club,” 
says G. Wayne Marshall, the institute’s 
director. “He or she is going to have to 
work hard. We have strenuous require- 
ments, particularly regarding behavior 
and attendance.” 

“The program takes school dropouts 
and motivates them to earn high school 
diplomas in astoundingly short periods 
of time—to ‘catch up’ with their peers. 
It takes convicted delinquents and re- 
turns them to the community as con- 
cerned, caring citizens—and it enjoys 
exceptionally low recidivism rates. It 
takes frustrated youth and provides 
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Sea 


them with skills and the desire to com- 
pete successfully in today’s job market— 
and it follows up to make sure they 
remain successful,” says Edward Hen- 
derson, Jr., operations manager for 
Associated Marine Institutes. 

The FKMI staff use the challenges of 
the sea to reach troubled teens, open- 
ing their minds to science, math, ocean- 
ography, geometry, and a host of other 
academic subjects. The program teaches 
acceptance of responsibility and offers 
success and pride. Perhaps most impor- 
tantly, it gives its graduates the ability 
to cope with the real world, which they 
once considered to have let them down. 

The trainees are economically disad- 
vantaged youngsters between 15 and 
18 who are in trouble at home, in 
school, or with the law. They are re- 
ferred to the institute by the Monroe 
County School System, the Florida 
State Division of Youth Services, or the 
courts. Some of the trainees have been 
committed to custodial care. If they 
don’t make it in the program, their 
next stop is a State home for delin- 
quent youth. 

Mike is one such youth. Allegedly, 
Mike once took a spear gun, loaded it, 
aimed at and threatened to shoot some 
people who were making him angry. 
He was arrested and subsequently per- 
mitted to attend the institute. If he 
doesn’t succeed there, he will be sent to 
the State home in Okeechobee. 

“T’ll make it,” Mike says confidently. 
He is sprawled casually on the floor of 
a large room, which serves as the rec- 
reation and gathering place for train- 
ees. It is sparsely furnished with worn 
couches and chairs, a ping pong table, 
and a soft drink machine. 

Mike is 18. Behind him is a history 
of drugs, alcohol, staying away from 
home for days at a time, living off the 
streets, finally being arrested. 

“If it wasn’t for this program,” said 
the youth, “I'd be in the State home. 

“I get along better now. My dad lets 
me use his car. He’s feeling better 
about what I’m doing. I’ve settled 
down. I expect to take the GED and 
get ajob.” 

Chances are excellent that Mike will 
succeed. An elaborate 3-year followup 
reporting system used by all the insti- 
tutes on their graduates shows that the 
programs have proven to be approxi- 
mately 85 percent successful. Trans- 
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Silhouetted by underwater searchlights, FKMI students in scuba gear transport a current meter toa 
reef beneath the ocean off the Florida Keys. 
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Learning to service an outboard motor is mandatory in some FKMI training courses. 


lated into human beings, that means 
these young men and women become 
productive students, employees, and 
family members. 

A trainee’s enrollment in the institute 
begins with a conference involving the 
staff, parents, and the referral officer. 
A decision is made as to whether the 
program will benefit the youngster. If 
the answer is “yes,” the trainee spends 
the next 3 to 4 days getting the feel of 
the place, observing the program, and 
mingling with other students. 

“We want trainees to realize this is a 
voluntary program,” says Marshall. 
“We’re not pushing them into any- 
thing.” 

To date, no trainee has refused to 
come aboard after the initial introduc- 
tion. 

“They all sign up,” says Marshall. 
“We give them a T-shirt (blue with the 
FKMI insignia) and a contract and they 
are good for 30 days.” 

The 30-day contract is the basis for 


an evaluation period during which the 
student agrees to observe the institute’s 
rules in exchange for individual and 
group counseling, academic and ma- 
rine-related courses, and an environ- 
ment that will encourage self-under- 
standing and self-direction. Rules 
include: perfect attendance, maintain- 
ing a 50-point average a week (FKMI 
students earn points in lieu of grades), 
starting classes on time, not using drugs 
or alcohol, not fighting, assuming fi- 
nancial responsibility for lost or dam- 
aged institute property, wearing shoes 
at all times, bringing a bathing suit to 
school in order not to miss out on the 
water-related curriculum, and avoiding 
the use of foul language and gestures. 
There also are rules of water safety 
and boating and diving regulations. 
Breaking rules can mean extension 
of the 30-day evaluation period, which 
prolongs the promotion to permanent 
FKMI status. Using drugs or alcohol 
results in termination from the pro- 





gram. Another penalty. is loss of points 
which students earn to make ocean 
voyages to nearby landmarks. 

“A boy or a girl who is not going to 
school, is out on the streets, is taking 
drugs or is constantly at odds with his 
or her family isn’t going to make it in 
the job market. Our goal is to get these 
youngsters and turn them around be- 
fore it’s too late,” says Marshall. 

During those initial 30 days, the 
young people receive marine-related 
vocational training and counseling. In 
classes, where the maximum ratio is 
one instructor to each eight or nine 
students, the trainee learns swimming, 
basic rescue and water safety, cardio- 
pulmonary resuscitation, apprentice 
seamanship, general science, and first 
aid. 

Each student is assigned to an in- 
structor who serves as his or her ad- 
visor, counselor, and friend. The coun- 
selor also is responsible for maintaining 
close contact with the student’s family 
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by periodically visiting or conferring 
over the telephone. Trainee progress 
reports are sent home regularly. 

FKMI, like all the institutes, operates 
on “love,” says Henry Lamb, associate 
director of operations for the Dade 
Marine Institute in Miami. “The insti- 
tutes work on a system by which the 
teacher and student not only work 
together, they live together, and 
through this combination they build a 
real and lasting friendship. The stu- 
dents learn that they can enjoy their 
lives. For some this is a new experi- 
ence,” Lamb says. 

The 30-day evaluation period ends 
with another staff-student conference 
to decide whether the youth should be 
accepted as a regular trainee. The stu- 
dent signs another contract stipulating 
what courses he or she will take and 
what behavioral changes he or she will 
undergo during the next few months. 

FKMI has lost only seven students 
during the 30-day evaluation period— 
one for drug abuse, one who moved, 
one who ran away, and four who were 
dismissed because of excessive ab- 
sences. 

Goals are scaled to realistic expecta- 
tions for achievement in a dozen sea- 
faring categories from which the 
trainee can choose: scuba diving, sea- 
manship, lifesaving, ocean science, un- 
derwater photography, sailing, and 
commercial fishing. On the land-lubber 
side: career counseling, secretarial 
skills, psychology, drug awareness, and 
women’s awareness programs are of- 
fered. 

Training is required in survival 
swimming; skin diving; pool and the- 
ory; marine aquarium keeping; marine 
biology; dangerous marine life identi- 
fication; boat handling and safety; nav- 
igation; and ecology as it relates to 
coral reefs, mangroves, coastlines, 
mudflats, and the open ocean. 

Intrinsic to every marine science 
course is a variety of academic subjects. 
Scuba diving deals with physiology, bi- 
ology, general science; seamanship in- 
volves math, charts, and graphs; ma- 
rine aquarium mainienance deals with 
the ph factor of water. All of them 
involve reading. 

In cases where home problems need 
special attention, trainees may sign spe- 
cial separate agreements with their par- 
ents to do such chores as laundry or 
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Discovering new capabilities, trainee at FKMI cleans barnacles from rudder and propeller of 


outboard motor in preparation for boating lesson. 





Photos by G. Wayne Marshall 





At the bottom of a swimming pool, Bryan Johnson and Clyde Garrett practice a precautionary buddy breathing exercise. 


“le 





dishes in return for overnight visits 
with friends or increased allowances. 

Trainees are not required to take 
basic academic education, but they are 
encouraged to do so by the staff. As a 
rule, trainees agree to sign up for 
academic skills improvement. Academic 
subjects are taught at the Key West 
Skill Center, which was started with 
seed money from CETA and is now 
operated by the school district. In 
Miami, the Dade Marine Institute 
trainees are taught academic skills at a 
senior high school. Academic programs 
are individualized: Students working 
below the ninth grade level aim to raise 
that level; those at ninth grade or 
above prepare for the GED test. 

“If you are working at the skill center 
and you don’t understand what you are . 
trying to do, Tony is there to help Studying marine life, Brenda Hawks identifies illustrations of fish rec 





hte 4 we 


ently added to FKMI aquarium. 
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you,” says Luis, who hopes someday to 
be a Ph.D in nuclear science. Tony 
Mendez is one of two staff members 
who double as van drivers, transporting 
students various places, including home 
to school and back each day. He also 
serves as the education coordinator. 
The other driver, Jorge Yaniz, is the 
career coordinator whose role is to 
assess employability skills and job train- 
ing needs of each youngster. 

Luis is at the institute because he was 
not interested in high school. His 
father told institute staffers that Luis 
would not behave at home. “There 
were too many people in high school 
and nobody ever had any time to ex- 
plain anything,” the 15-year-old youth 
says. “Here it’s one-to-one. If you're in 
a class and you don’t understand a 
problem, someone takes time to explain 
it.” 

“You gain confidence in yourself,” 
Luis says. “You spend 5 weeks in a 
scuba diving class, where you realize 
you do what you are supposed to do or 
you could ‘croak.’ When you pass the 
course you sure have a good feeling. 

“If somebody asked you how to tie a 
cleat knot or test the ‘ph’ factor of the 
water and you can do it, that’s a good 
feeling. You know a lot of things that 
other kids don’t and you just end up 
feeling better about yourself.” 

“We are successful because we offer 
youth the chance to fulfill their dreams, 
to be a Jacques Cousteau, or a success- 
ful employee, or wife, or husband,” 
says Marshall. “By the time we get 
trainees, they are out of all other 
chances.” 

David is a handsome youth who came 
to the institute because he was about to 
be expelled from school for committing 
a series of disruptive acts—from throw- 
ing chalk to using drugs. When he 
leaves the institute, he expects to return 
to the llth grade. “It’s going to be 
hard,” David admits, “but I’ll be able to 
cope.” 

“ ‘Cope’ is a word we use a lot around 
here,” says Marshall. “We teach our 
students to be more realistic about their 
ability to work with their environment. 
For example, most of these youngsters 
react to frustration with anger. By the 
time they leave here, we’ve taught them 
to react with reason, with discussion, 
with constructive criticism or action.” 

The institute staff uses heavy doses 
of positive reinforcement. There are 
no grades; instead students earn points 
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each day for being punctual, prepared, 
attentive, and responsible and for be- 
having and participating in class. At 
week’s end, points are totaled and used 
to bid on sea voyages—a 4-day trip to 
the Dry Tortugas aboard a 53-foot 
Hatteras Yacht loaned by a community 
businessman who believes in the insti- 
tute’s program, a boat trip up Florida’s 
inland waterway, or a trip to the nearby 
island of Boca Grande. Points can be 
stockpiled from week to week and 
saved for the longer trips instead of 
being spent on shorter minivoyages. 

“Trips are tools for improving be- 
havior and attitudes, for establishing 
goals, for making decisions and carry- 
ing them through,” says Henry Lamb. 
Four days spent on the ocean teaches a 
lot about getting a job done and about 
behaving. 

Trips also include ecology projects to 
assist the community. FKMI trainees 
traveled to Marathon in the upper 
Keys to assist in construction of an 
artificial reef. Dade Marine Institute 
students in Miami helped clean up the 
Miami River and restored an offshore 
island in Biscayne Bay known as “Beer 
Can” Island because of its debris. Each 
month a trophy is presented to the 
most outstanding trainee, and each 
month a student can earn a certificate 
for perfect attendance. Certificates can 
be traded for days off, but they rarely 
are. 

The 141-foot square rigger Unicorn 
was operated by the Florida Ocean 
Science Institute of Deerfield Beach, 
and by the parent organization, Asso- 
ciated Marine Institutes, as an Ameri- 
can Revolution Bicentennial project. 
Loaned to the marine institutes by its 
owner, the late William W. Smith and 
subsequently by his widow, the Unicorn 
participated in the Tall Ships race and 
served as a training ship during visits 
to 42 American ports. Institute officers 
and cadets made up the crew. Marshall, 
FKMI’s director, headed the Unicorn 
project during the Nation’s 200th 
birthdate celebration. 

Institute staff members are bright, 
energetic, skilled in water-related fields, 
and they empathize with young people. 
They are young themselves—in their 
20’s and early 30’s. 

Since it opened in February 1977, 
FKMI has had 85 trainees, accommo- 
dating from 30 to 35 at a time. Stu- 
dents are constantly entering and leav- 
ing the highly individualized program. 





Overall, the network of Associated Ma- 
rine Institutes has aided about 2,000 
youth in Florida since the first institu- 
tion opened in 1969 and has won a 
host of awards, including the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges 
award for national innovative youth 
programs in 1977. It was selected as 
the top program in Florida and one of 
the top 11 models in the United States 
in 1975 by the National Drug Abuse 
Council. 

FKMI has its own board of trustees 
composed of leading local citizens, 
who—along with those from other in- 
stitutes—serve on the AMI board of 
trustees, which oversees the policy and 
direction of the individual groups. The 
institute’s budgets are augmented by 
private donations and community sup- 
port. The programs also seek out boat 
donations. Boats are refurbished, sold, 
and thus converted to additional oper- 
ating funds. Marshall tours the Keys to 
meet with businessmen and explain the 
tax advantages in such boat donations. 

A former student is now an em- 
ployee at FKMI. At 17 she was a 
runaway. She arrived at the institute all 
“teeth and claws,” according to Mar- 
shall. Six months of institute training 
and attention turned her around. She 
learned some secretarial skills and now 
works at the institute part-time. She’s 
continuing her studies at the skill cen- 
ter, which has promised her a full-time 
job when she’s ready. 

Another girl was a high school drop- 
out and an alleged lawbreaker when 
she was accepted into the Dade Marine 
Institute. While there she landed a 
part-time job at a store, her first major 
achievement. She graduated from the 
institute with honors, went to work for 
the city, and recently got her high 
school diploma. 

Matt is an FKMI graduate who came 
to the institute as an |! 1th grade drop- 
out. He earned his high school di- 
ploma, discovered an interest in sea- 
manship and marine-related studies, 
and entered the Florida Keys Commu- 
nity College’s marine propulsion pro- 
gram. He plans to continue his studies 
in marine mechanics and engineering. 

Success stories are abundant at FKMI 
and the other institutes. FKMI fulfills 
its promise to youngsters in trouble by 
using the sea and help from CETA to 
bring them to a safe harbor while 
making the transition from school to 
work. 0 














by William Raspberry 





Among the more unfortunate phrases 
of recent coinage is this one: dead-end 
job. 


It came into existence as a way of 


distinguishing between careers, on the 
one hand, and boring, menial, stultify- 
ing work, on the other. It has since 
come to identify those pursuits without 
built-in career ladders and to warn 
young people not to waste their time. 

It is not my purpose to encourage 
stultification, but it does occur to me 
that the concept of dead-endedness 
warrants another, more critical look. 
This is particularly so in light of alarm- 
ing statistics on youthful unemploy- 
ment. 

Be warned: I don’t have the solution 
to the problem of joblessness. ... I 
have been trying ... to examine some 
aspects of the problem and to question 
some of the nonproductive ways we've 
been looking at things. 

One of the ways is reflected in the 
phrase “dead-end job.” What does it 
mean? Is the teenager who hires him- 
self out to rake the neighbor’s leaves or 
to shovel his sidewalks embarked on a 
dead-end job? How about the young 
person who goes to work as a helper at 
a Mom and Pop store where Pop runs 
the business and Mom runs the cash 
register? 

Is accepting employment as a secre- 
tary—in a company where secretaries 
don't become executives—synonymous 
with dead-end work? What about hir- 
ing on (as I did long ago) as a reporter 
for a small, family-run newspaper? 

All of these jobs—perhaps nearly all 
jobs—are dead-end in the sense that 
promotions to the top of the heap 
aren't automatic or, in many Cases, 
even possible. 

But all these jobs—and perhaps 
nearly all jobs—can afford opportuni- 
ties for young people to learn basic 
work habits, acquire at least some ru- 


Dead-end 
Workers 
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dimentary skills, and to build a record 
on which to base an application for a 
better job elsewhere. 

The phrase came into existence, I 
believe, because we wanted to commu- 
nicate to employers the undesirability— 
even the danger—of shunting black 
and poor youngsters into jobs that 
limited their aspirations, leaving them 
frustrated and bitter. 

You can't expect the young people to 
support a system unless they have a 
clear stake in it, we tried to say. We 
told employers that it was in their self- 
interest to see to it that their employ- 
ees, even the unskilled ones, would be 
rewarded for their earnest exertions. 

And we were right. 

But we were so concerned with com- 
municating this important truth to pro- 


spective employers that we neglected to 
communicate an equally important 
truth to young jobseekers: There is no 
such thing as dead-end work; there are 
only dead-end workers. 

That overstates the case, of course. I 
do know old men who have retired as 
“stockboys” and porters, even though 
they were hard-working, dependable, 
and loyal. 

What I have in mind are unskilled, 
inexperienced young people looking 
for their first jobs. I'm suggesting that 
we may have missed the boat in warn- 
ing them against accepting work that 
didn’t have a built-in future. 

I have criticized Government policies 
intended to force unemployed women 
into work as underpaid domestics. | 
have criticized Government programs 
that brought unskilled young people 
into the Federal service but shunted 
them into civil service series that lim- 
ited their promotional opportunities 
and made it difficult to transfer lat- 
erally into other, open-ended series. 

These criticisms stand. But I would 
not attempt to discourage any young 
person from accepting a Government 
job, even if the series had an absolute 
limit of, say, GS-5. 

The reason: Any reasonably bright 
young person ought to be able to learn, 
even in such a limited job, some skills 
that could be transferred elsewhere. At 
the very least, it should provide the 
opportunity for building a work re- 
cord, for finding out what other kinds 
of work might be worth pursuing and, 
of course, for earning enough money 
to keep the bills paid. 

Obviously it would be much better if 
all young people could find work in 
which the rewards for hard work were 
built in. Some jobs are like that. 

And some aren't. But I’m not sure it 
helps very much, psychologically or 
otherwise, to label them as “dead-end.” 

Oo 


Reprinted with permission from The Washington 
Post Writers Group. 
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by lan McNett 





Here’s a quick test on offenders and 
the workplace: How many American 
workers have been arrested for—or 
convicted of —criminal actions? One 
out of 5? One out of 10? One out of 
» 12? 

All these estimates are far too low. 
Department of Labor figures indicate 
that 32 million labor force partici- 
pants—1 worker out of every 3—have 
an arrest or conviction record. Accord- 
ing to Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act ,CETA) regulations, 
these persons can all be termed “of- 
fenders.” 

CETA regulations define an of- 
fender as “(a) any person who is or has 
been confined in any type of correc- 
tional institution, or assigned to a com- 
munity-based facility, or who is or has 
been subject to any stage of the judicial, 
correctional, or probationary process 

. or (b) any adult or juvenile who is 
confined in any type of correctional 
institution and any individual or juve- 
nile assigned to a community-based 
facility or subject to pretrial, probation, 
or parole or other stages of the judicial, 
correction, or probationary processes.. . .” 

This definition applies to a total of 
45 million Americans, the 32 million 
already in the labor force as well as 
another 13 million who are too young 
to work, are still incarcerated, or are 
not in the work force. And while most 
of these persons have been able to find 
or to hold onto jobs—sometimes by 
failing to reveal their brush with the 
law—millions of others face legal, atti- 
tudinal, social, and personal barriers 
that block them from employment. 

Unemployed offenders and -those 
still within the criminal justice system 
represent a rich pool of employable 
human beings who can benefit from 
CETA services. These persons share 
many of the social and personal char- 
acteristics of other CETA clients, but 
carry the additional burdens of of- 
fender status. 

“We assume that over 30 percent of 
eligible CETA clientele fit the offender 
category,” says Larry Langfeldt, acting 
chief of the offender programs unit in 
the Employment and Training Admin- 
istration’s (ETA’s) Office of Commu- 





Ian McNett is a freelance writer based in 
Madison, Va. 


nity Employment Programs. CETA 
records identify only 5 percent of par- 
ticipants as offenders, but this figure is 
probably much higher, Langfeldt says, 
because participants do not identify them- 
selves as offenders. 

Offenders represent every age group, 
sex, race, educational level, and socio- 
economic status, but they are predomi- 
nantly male, young, undereducated, 
poor, unmotivated, and from a minor- 
ity background. Statistically, the “aver- 
age” offender is very similar to the 
“average” CETA participant, except 
that the offender is slightly less edu- 
cated, somewhat poorer, older, and 
more likely to be male. 

Employment and Training Programs for 
Offenders, a technical assistance guide 
published by ETA for CETA prime 
sponsors, reports that “the economic 
history of the present offender is gen- 
erally one of high unemployment, low 
wages, intermittent and low status work 
patterns, and welfare.” In addition, 
offenders often suffer such additional 
disabilities as alchoholism, drug addic- 
tion, chronic disease, and poor nutri- 
tion. 

“I would say that more than 50 
percent of the offenders we work with 
have problems with alcohol; and more 
than half have less than a high school 
education,” declares Richard Jones, di- 
rector of Offender Aid and Restora- 
tion, a private, nonprofit organization 
in Charlottesville, Va., that helps of- 
fenders reenter society. Jones adds that 
about 60 percent of the offenders in 
Charlottesville are black, while blacks 
make up about 20 percent of the city’s 
population. 


Negative Reactions 

Garvin (not his real name) is a more 
or less typical offender. He wanted to 
be a carpenter, but he suffered from a 
physical disability that led employers to 
believe he could not do the necessary 
lifting. Although he was able to do the 
work, he could not get a job. He 
resorted to breaking and entering and 
shoplifting to impress his peers and get 
money. 

“Offenders react to the poverty syn- 
drome by acting out illegally rather 
than by punishing themselves with 
drugs or alcohol like many of our 
student population,” says Alicia Lugo, 
director of the Central Virginia Oppor- 
tunities Industrialization Center (OIC), 
a CETA subcontractor. 

A significant number of offenders 


are veterans. A study of prison inmates 
done by the General Accounting Office 
found that 22 percent were eligible for 
veterans’ benefits. 

“Other veterans who are ineligible 
for veterans benefits due to having 
some types of less than honorable dis- 
charges may be considered offenders 
irrespective of any civilian arrest or 
conviction,” notes the CETA technical 
assistance guide. “The less than honor- 
able discharge places them in an ‘of- 
fender’ category due to the artificial 
barrier to employment created by their 
discharge status.” 


Barriers Abound 

Prime sponsors who want to assist 
offenders need to be aware of the 
various kinds of barriers these persons 
face when seeking jobs. Legal barriers 
limit employment of offenders, either 
through direct restrictions or restric- 
tions on licensing. The attitudes of 
employers who refuse or are reluctant 
to hire people who have been in trou- 
ble with the law also hamper the of- 
fender’s ability to get a job. And of- 
fenders themselves have internalized 
attitudes, beliefs, and feelings which 
make it difficult for them to land and 
keep jobs. 

The legal barriers to employment of 
offenders potentially affect large num- 
bers of persons. An American Bar 
Association study found that the 50 
States have on the books nearly 2,000 
licensing laws affecting offenders. 

Under these laws, which exist in 
every State, offenders may be refused 
licenses to practice one or more of 
about 300 occupations. They are vir- 
tually shut out from practicing as law- 
yers, doctors, psychiatrists, veterinari- 
ans, physical therapists, real estate 
salespersons, insurance agents or bro- 
kers, funeral directors, or engineers; 
40 or more States restrict the licensing 
of offenders for each of these profes- 
sions. 

The educational level of many of- 
fenders would bar them from these 
professions, even if legal restrictions 
were absent. However, the laws do 
represent a lid on upward mobility for 
offenders who might be sufficiently 
motivated to acquire the education 
needed for these fields. 

More serious, in terms of most of- 
fenders, are restrictions on licensing to 
practice as registered nurses (49 States), 
practical nurses (48 States), barbers (46 
States), beauticians/cosmetologists (47 
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States), and plumbers (10 States). 
These occupations could provide em- 
ployment opportunities for substantial 
numbers of offenders. 

In addition, 10 States restrict of- 
fender employment related to the man- 
ufacture, distribution, and sale of alco- 
holic beverages. For example, New 
York prohibits offenders convicted of 
felonies from employment in restau- 
rants, bars, taverns, clubs, and other 
places where alcohol is sold for con- 
sumption on the premises. These laws 
affect such occupations as waiter, wait- 
ress, dishwasher, and bartender—occu- 
pations that employed more than 1.7 
million persons in 1974. 


Shadow of the Law 

Government employment is another 
broad area where job opportunities for 
offenders are limited by law or by 
constitutional provision. Four States say 
persons with criminal records “shall” 
be rejected from government employ- 
ment; 12 States say offenders “may” be 
rejected; and 21 States have laws that 
condition public employment on fac- 
tors such as “reputation,” “character,” 
or “personality.” Less than half of the 
cities and counties that responded to a 
1971 survey by the National Civil Serv- 
ice League said they would hire ex- 
felons. 

In a sense, these legal restrictions 
codify the attitudes and practices of 
both public and private employers to- 
ward people who have had trouble with 
the law, particularly persons who have 
been convicted. For example, a study 
done for the President’s Commission 
on Law Enforcement and Administra- 
tion of Justice found that 67 percent of 
all employers in New York City refused 
to hire persons with an arrest record. 
And the District of Columbia personnel 
department reports that half the pop- 
ulation of the Capital is ineligible for 
half of all the District of Columbia jobs 
because of arrest or conviction records. 

In addition to out-and-out refusal to 
hire offenders, indirect attitudinal bar- 
riers may work against offenders unin- 
tentionally. For example, many job ap- 
plication forms inquire about past 
arrests or convictions. Such questions 
may discourage an offender from fill- 
ing out the form and applying for the 
job, even though the company has no 
policy of excluding offenders from em- 
ployment. 

Attitudinal barriers result from mis- 
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conceptions, tradition, biases, folklore, 
fears, and similar personal feelings 
about the nature of people who get in 
trouble with the law. But offenders 
seldom fit stereotypes about “the crim- 
inal type.” The CETA technical assist- 
ance guide says that 68 percent of all 
arrests are for minor misdemeanors; 
among these are so-called victimless 
crimes—prostitution, gambling, disor- 
derly conduct, and drunkeness, for ex- 
ample—which account for 45 percent 
of all arrests. Only 20 percent of arrests 
are for serious crimes, and 80 percent 
of these are for crimes against prop- 
erty. Only 4 percent of all arrests are 
for serious crimes against persons, such 
as homicide, rape, armed robbery, and 
aggravated assault . 

To some degree, external barriers to 
employment reflect the negative beliefs 
and feelings of inadequacy held by 
offenders themselves. Generally, of- 
fenders carry all the disabilities of the 





culture of poverty, as well as those 
imposed by their offender status. Of- 
fenders who have been incarcerated 
have particular problems, according to 
Richard Jones of Charlottesville Of- 
fender Aid and Restoration. 

“People become very passive in 
prison. They accept their food, cloth- 
ing, showers, psychiatric help, and 
everything else. When they are released 
into a very competitive society and are 
expected to be assertive, they can’t do 
it. They don’t feel that way about 
themselves. It’s an unusual person who 
can come out of jail and feel positive 
about himself and sell himself in a job 
interview.” 

In short, Jones asserts, experience in 
jail or prison breeds dependency within 
offenders, who then need help in 
breaking their dependency patterns. 
Jones also notes that offenders have 
been conditioned to failure by repeated 
experiences in society and school. They 
expect to fail and do fail in job situa- 
tions unless they receive counseling and 
other types of support. 


Confidence Needed 

The expectation of failure is associ- 
ated with the lack of self-esteem. Of- 
fenders often get into trouble to prove 
to themselves and their friends that 
they are worth something, says Lugo of 
the Central Virginia OIC. They turn to 
illegal action because they perceive that 
other avenues to self-worth are closed 
to them, she says. Lack of belief in 
their own worth makes it difficult for 
offenders to convince potential em- 
ployers that they should be hired. And 
those who do find employment may 
eventually get into difficulty on the job 
because of their low self-esteem. 

Moreover, offenders—like many 
other CETA clients—often lack good 
work habits simply because they never 
learned them. Jones says offenders do 
not understand the needs of the em- 
ployer. 

“Often, when they find a job, they 
don’t show up on the first day or 
sometime during the first few weeks. 
There’s usually a good reason for it. 
But they don’t think to let their em- 
ployer know they will be absent because 
they don’t understand the need for it; 
nobody ever told them.” 

While the external and internal bar- 
riers to offender employment are sub- 
stantial and difficult, they are not in- 
surmountable. Prime sponsors at the 





local and State levels can use CETA 
resources to enhance employment 
prospects for this client group. 


Three Factors 

Agencies seeking to help offenders 
get jobs must take into account three 
factors—the needs of offenders, the 
needs and attitudes of employers, and 
the nature of the criminal justice sys- 
tem involved. Because all three factors 
vary considerably from place to place 
and among the offenders themselves, 
an individualized approach appears to 
be most productive. 

The primary focus, of course, is on 
the offender. Because of their past 
history, offenders need substantial sup- 
port. They may need counseling, finan- 
cial aid, child care, health care, training 
for skills, basic education, instruction in 
good work habits, and contacts with 
employers, among other services. 

The CETA technical assistance guide 
stresses the importance of outreach to 
offenders as early in their contact with 
the criminal justice system as possible. 
Often, it may be possible to provide 
offenders with alternatives to senten- 
cing, the guide explains. 

For people who are incarcerated, it is 
important to have someone begin to 
counsel them while they are still in jail 
or prison, says Jones. After a person is 
in jail for a while, “the milieu of the jail 
begins to be the only thing that exists 
for him or her,” Jones explains. 

Counselors can help prisoners start 
to plan for life after imprisonment and 
to begin to acquire the knowledge and 
skills needed to get and keepa job. 

Prime sponsors who mount offender 
employment programs need to be 
aware of the legal barriers as well as 
changes in the law. Offenders with 
skills that are restricted by law may be 
able to be placed in related jobs that 
can use those skills. 

In addition, some legislation, court 
actions, and administrative decisions 
have eased barriers to employment of 
offenders in a few States. For example, 
it is an unfair labor practice in New 
York and Hawaii for a private em- 
ployer to refuse to hire an applicant 
because of a conviction record. About 
20 States have rules that an offense 
must be related to the requirement of 
a position before an offender can be 
denied a license or public employment. 
The U.S. Eighth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals has made a similar ruling—that 


due process was denied by refusal to 
hire an offender as a firefighter be- 
cause his conviction record was not 
related to the demands of the job. 

Prime sponsors can be sensitive to 
the needs and fears of employers by 
not referring offenders who have been 
convicted of offenses related to the job 
in question. It would not be appropri- 
ate, for example, to refer a person with 
a string of drunken driving convictions 
to an employer of taxidrivers. 

Employers want employees who show 
up on time, who have the needed skills 
or the educational background to learn 
them, and who will work productively 
with other employees. CETA sponsors 
of offender programs “must convince 
more private and public employers that 
hiring ex-offenders is ‘good business,’ ” 
stresses the CETA technical assistance 
guide. 


Easing the Way 

By providing offenders with training 
in the skills and work habits needed by 
the employer and by following up on 
offenders who have been placed, of- 
fender employment programs help 
ease the objections employers have to 
hiring offenders. 

Lugo said offenders seeking jobs on 
their own probably have a harder time 
than those in a job placement program. 
“It is easier if employers have contact 
with a formal organization which can 
attest to the things the offender can 
do,” she explained. Lugo adds that 
employers like to have an organization 
which will deal with problems that 
come up that may hamper the of- 
fender’s effectiveness on the job. These 
may include problems at work or at 
home. 

A critical link in successful offender 
programs is cooperation with the local 
criminal justice system. ETA’s Larry 
Langfeldt stresses that there is im- 
mense variation among these systems. 
Some are cooperative and look for 
opportunities to work with other agen- 
cies. Others are insular and resent in- 
terference from outsiders. 

However, the potential payoff makes 
the effort to cooperate with the crimi- 
nal justice system worthwhile. Through 
such cooperation, CETA sponsors gain 
an opportunity to establish early con- 
tact with offenders and to provide 
maximum assistance. 

“Those programs which operate in 
the pre-trial stage appear to be more 


effective than those which operate in 
the post-trial stage of criminal justice 
because of the higher level of offender 
motivation and the immediacy of re- 
ward by the criminal justice system due 
to program success,” emphasizes the 
CETA technical assistance guide. Oo 





For More information 


A wide variety of resources exists to 
help CETA sponsors conduct offender 
programs. A prime tool is the CETA 
technical assistance guide. In addition 
to providing a detailed, almost step-by- 
step approach to planning, conducting, 
and evaluating offender programs, the 
guide gives examples of successful ef- 
forts, offers a list of resources and 
potential allies, and gives practical, day- 
to-day advice about the whole range of 
problems an offender program is likely 
to face. A limited number of copies are 
available free from Emma White, 
Room 5403 Patrick Henry Building, 
601 D St. NW., Washington, D.C. 
20213. 

Also available to prime sponsors is 
“Branded,” a videotape which may be 
borrowed from the ETA Clearing- 
house, Room 10516 Patrick Henry 
Building, or from any of ETA’s re- 
gional training centers. The movie de- 
fines and describes offenders, explains 
employment barriers that they con- 
front, and shows how CETA sponsors 
can address their needs. 

The Department of Labor also sup- 
ports an Offender Program Informa- 
tion Clearinghouse, a computerized 
compilation of information about em- 
ployment and training programs for 
offenders. Details about the Clearing- 
house are available from the National 
Governors’ Association, 444 North 
Capitol St., NW., Washington, D.C. 
20001. 

Outside Government, a host of orga- 
nizations conduct offender programs 
of various sizes and scopes. They in- 
clude the AFL-CIO, the National Alli- 
ance of Businessmen, the American 
Bar Association, the American Civil 
Liberties Union, and local offender 
assistance programs such as the one in 
Charlottesville. 





This is the second in a series of 
articles on ex-offender programs which 
WORKLIFE will publish in forthcom- 
ing issues. 
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Straight 








Twists on 


to Going 


by Gloria Stevenson 





Six months ago, Roy Allen (not his 
real name) was a leading candidate for 
a CETA success story. A veteran con 
artist who had newly reformed, Allen 
was then working on a CETA job he 
enjoyed, talking about the satisfactions 
of going straight, and voluntarily coun- 
seling juvenile offenders. 

But Allen’s life has since taken new 
turns. He was fired from his job, failed 
at two others, and then left town for, 
as a disappointed CETA counselor put 
it, “parts unknown.” His story can no 
longer be cited as a “success,” but it is 
a patchwork of insights into the needs 
of ex-offenders served by CETA, and 
it offers clues about what prime spon- 
sors can expect when working with 
individuals from this group. 

Allen, 29, grew up on a farm in 
northwestern Minnesota. “I found out 
when I was 8,” he said, “that I was 
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adopted. I couldn’t take it, I guess. 
After that, I started getting into trou- 
ble. They said I was incorrigible.” 

First sent to reform school at age 12, 
he was in and out of institutions 
throughout his teens and twenties. Be- 
tween sentences, he traveled. 

“IT did a lot of things—worked in 

. factories, in a Greyhound bus depot in 

Seattle, in an asphalt plant in Fort 
Lauderdale. I’ve driven taxis and 
worked on farms. But I wasn’t really 
interested in those jobs. I was really 
seeing the country.” 

He was also writing bad checks, steal- 


ing, and getting into other kinds of 


trouble. His longest sentence—4 to 6 
years in a State prison—was for acces- 
sory to armed robbery. He served 3 
years and 2 months before being pa- 
roled. 

Allen’s attitude toward all this was 
cocky and proud. “I used to consider 
myself one of the best liars, cheats, and 
con artists around,” he said. “And I 
probably was. Prison is one of the best 
crime schools in the country. I learned 
a lot.” 

About a year ago, Allen drifted back 


to Thief River Falls, Minn., a little town 
near the farm where he grew up. “I 
heard about this CETA organization 
that would hire an elephant if they 
could put him to work, and I went in 
there and filled out an application. I 
thought I'd get whatever I could from 
them. I was out to get people and that 
was it.” 

The CETA staffer who first worked 
with Allen was Yvonne Brennan, who 
specialized in counseling offenders. Al- 
len recalls, “It took about 3 days for 
Yvonne to find out I'd lied about some 
things in my record, had $300 to $400 
worth of bad checks floating around 
town, had run up a tremendous bill at 
the hotel where I was staying, and was 
about to have a summons served on 
me. 

“Yvonne came down on me hard. 
She asked me, ‘Roy, what the hell are 
you doing? You’ve been in and out of 
institutions since you were 12, and 
you're headed right back there. When 
are you going to get serious?” 

“I hated Yvonne for talking to me 


like that, and I told her the truth—that 
I wasn’t going to get serious one min- 
ute before I had to. But the next day, 
I had to admit to myself that she was 
right. I was 29 years old and hadn't 
done a damn thing for myself or for 
anybody else.” 

At that point, Allen asked for 
Yvonne’s help and was placed in an on- 
the-job training slot as assistant man- 
ager of a local restaurant. The owner 
originally planned to pay $600 a 
month, but CETA staff convinced him 
to raise it to $800. Allen’s job was to 
prepare food, act as host, make sure 
customers were satisfied, and help the 
waitresses as they needed it. 

Allen loved the work. One of the 
best things about the job, he said, was 
the people he worked with. “The man- 
ager knew all about my record and 
said, ‘It makes no difference. We’re 
starting from here.’ ” 

Allen also liked the bustle and 
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Counseling 


camaraderie of the restaurant. “I’d come 
out from the kitchen and bus tables dur- 
ing the noon rush,” he said. “I didn’t have 
to, but it needed to be done. It was a 
matter of everybody helping each other.” 

The restaurant was a favorite stop 
for officers from the county sheriffs 
office and town police force, and Allen 
enjoyed meeting law enforcement offi- 
cers in a new way. “I’ve gotten to know 
about eveyone on the force now—and 
that’s a real change. I can sit with them, 
joke with then, and I like that.” 

During this time, Yvonne Brennan 
and other CETA staff members stayed 
in close touch. They visited Allen at the 
restaurant and sometimes socialized 
after work. He was impressed by their 
efforts, especially Yvonne’s. “The im- 
portant thing about this program,” he 
said, “is what Yvonne’s doing. She’s 
working on a one-to-one basis with 
people, letting them know she cares 
and that she’s worried about them. She 
lets them know they’re important. 
That’s been really important to me.” 
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Allen expressed some of these feel- 
ings in an unsolicited thank you letter 
to the CETA office. The letter called 
Yvonne “this special person ... who 
saw through me as if I were a window 
and challenged me on the spot.” 

About this time, Allen began some 
volunteer work with local corrections 
agencies. He would visit youth on pro- 
bation or parole “just to see how they’re 
doing. If they need a job, I refer them 
to CETA.” 

Allen seemed to get real satisfaction 
from this work. “One kid was ready to 
be sent to St. Cloud (a State reforma- 
tory), and the parole officer asked me 
to go over and talk to him. I asked him 
if he wanted to go to St. Cloud and he 
said, ‘I can take it. 'm going to wind 
up there sometime and I might as well 
get it over with.’ 

“IT told him a little about what it was 


like to be in a place like that. ‘You'll 
wonder what fresh air smells like,’ I 
told him. ‘You won’t remember what 
it’s like to hear a bird sing. You’ll 
wonder what a friend is. You'll wonder 
what it feels like to be at ease.’ 

“The kid changed his tune after that. 
He straightened up.” 

Allen also saw some positive changes 
within his own family. “My mother 
used to introduce me as ‘Roy,’” he 
said. “She never called me ‘My son.’ 
But now she puts her arm around me 
and introduces me as her son, like she’s 
proud.” 

About 2 months after Allen reported 
these changes, he was fired from his 
job and a new series of changes took 
hold. His employer said that Allen was 
being too bossy: giving other employees 
too many orders, annoying the wait- 
resses. Allen said he was merely taking 
on more responsibility than the boss 
was willing to give up. Another issue 
was that Allen was spending a lot of 











time with people locally reputed to be 
involved in crime. The restaurant 
owner felt that these contacts were bad 
for Roy and for the restaurant’s repu- 
tation. 

Allen went back to the CETA office 
and, because Yvonne Brennan had 
moved on to another CETA job, 
~worked with another counselor. He 
decided he wanted to be his own boss, 
and the CETA staff offered supportive 
services to help him get started in 
autobody repair, a trade he studied 
during one prison term. He bought 
some tools, and he and a friend set up 
shop. They repaired a few cars but 
decided after a month that they proba- 
bly couldn’t make a go of it. 

Then Allen was placed in a second 
on-the-job training slot, this one in 
another town. The theory was that 
Allen’s local reputation and friendships 
were interfering with his chances of 
success, and that an out-of-area job 
would offer a fresh start. 

Allen held his position—a chef 
trainee job paying $900 a month—for 


only 1 day. According to his employer, 
he got off on the wrong foot by telling 
long-time employees how to do their 
jobs. Moreover, the employer said, the 
restaurant was short of cash at the end 
of the day, a problem that had never 
occurred before. Nothing was ever 
proven, but Allen was the prime sus- 
pect. 

“Roy came back to the CETA office 
a couple of times after that,” reports 
Yvonne Brennan, “with a real hangdog 
expression. Things had really gotten 
him down.” Then he disappeared, and 
CETA staffers have been unable to 
trace his whereabouts. 

Roger Wittenberg, coordinator of the 
Thief River Falls CETA center, thinks 
that Allen’s job problems stemmed 
mainly from restlessness and lack of 
patience. “CETA is not really equipped 
to change an individual’s personality,” 


he says, “and that’s where the problem 
usually lies. Our offender specialist 
often says, “They have to be able to 
look in the mirror and see that they’re 
the ones who are really causing their 
problems.’ ” 

Roy Allen probably knows that. At 
least he recognized it 6 months ago 
when he said, “Every person has got to 
make the decision to go straight on 
their own. Nobody else can make that 
decision for you.” 

But many CETA officials believe 
they can help offenders see the possi- 
bility and benefits of such a choice. 
That was Yvonne Brennan’s way of 
dealing with Allen, and it was the 
approach to which he seemed to re- 
spond. And while he may not have 
made the choice once and for all, it is 
by no means certain that he will never 
make that decision or that CETA’s 
efforts were in vain. O 
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Employment Service Activities, Fiscal Year 1977 


The nationwide system of Federal/State 
employment service offices placed 4.1 mil- 
lion persons in jobs during fiscal year 1977, 
a 23 percent increase over the previous 
fiscal year and more than in any year in the 
1970's. 

Target group applicants also showed sig- 
nificant placement gains over the preceding 
year: Placements among economically dis- 
advantaged persons were up 31 percent; 
youth, 9 percent; minorities, 26 percent; 
women, 22 percent; veterans, 20 percent; 
older workers, 13 percent; and seasonal 
farmworkers, 10 percent. 

The number of new and renewal appli- 
cants at employment service offices rose 5 
percent in fiscal year 1977 to more than 15.8 


million, the highest total ever. This increase 
occurred despite a 5 percent decline in the 
average number of unemployed workers 
from 7.5 million to 7.1 million and a drop in 
the unemployment rate from 8 percent to 7.3 
percent. The applicant increase also reflects 
greater voluntary use of employment service 
assistance, since the number of mandatory 
registrants—unemployment insurance, wel- 
fare, and food stamp recipients—dropped 
from 7.7 million to 7.1 million. 


William J. Shickler 





William J. Shickler is a program analyst, Office 
of Administration and Management, Employment 
and Training Administration. 


Table 1 
Job Service Placements 
Fiscal Years 1976-1977 
(numbers in thousands) 




















ms ry Percent 

1977 1976 Change 

Total placed in jobs 4,139 3,367 22.9% 
Veterans 721 601 20.0 
Vietnam-era veterans 490 404 21.3 
Disabled veterans 42 34 23.5 
Economically disadvantaged 1,408 1,075 31.0 
Minority group members 1,307 1,038 25.9 
Older workers (45 plus) 388 343 13.1 
Migrants and seasonal farmworkers 89 81 9.9 
Youth (under 22) 5,029 4,598 9.4 
Handicapped 207 173 19.7 
WIN participants 205 163 25.6 
UI claimants 785 701 12.0 
Women 1,710 1,398 22.3 

Table 2 
New and Renewal Applicants 
Fiscal Years 1976-1977 
(numbers in thousands) 

ry FY Percent 

1977 1976 Change 

Total new and renewal applicants 15,817 15,072 5.0% 
Veterans 2,613 2,657 —1.7 
Vietnam-era veterans 1,£93 1,605 —0.7 
Disabled veterans 143 145 —1.4 
Economically disadvantaged 4,479 4,345 3.1 
Minority group members 4,516 4,137 9.2 
Older workers (45 plus) 2,241 2,304 —2.7 
Migrants and seasonal farmworkers 207 191 8.4 
Youth (under 22) 5,029 4,598 9.4 
Handicapped 897 855 4.9 
WIN participants 874 962 -9.2 
UI claimants 4,509 4,686 —3.8 
Women 7,069 6,586 7.3 
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Washington, D.C. 

CETA and the Smithsonian Institution are 
helping Native Americans gain expertise 
they need to establish and operate 
museums to record and preserve their rich 
cultural heritage. Some 80 tribes have built 
or plan to build such museums, and 
members of more than 40 of these groups 
have attended the Smithsonian’s American 
Indian Cultural Resources Training Program. 
The program was set up in 1973 with funds 
provided by the U.S. Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, the National Endowment for the 
Humanities, the Edna McConnell Clark 
Foundation, and the Rockefeller Foundation, 
and since March 1977 it has also received 
funds under CETA titles Il, Ill, and VI. By 
January 8, 82 participants had received 
training in the program. The course covers 
exhibits design, museum management, 
preservation of artifacts, collections 
management, museum shop operation, 
tribal research, archival management, public 
relations, program evaluation, and grant 
solicitation. 


Raleigh, N.C. 


Among the parasitic plants and animals 
that plague the Southeast are witchweed— 
which attacks grasses, corn, sorghum, 
sugarcane, and rice—and fire ants, which 
have a poisonous sting like that of a wasp. 
To chart the location of these pests and 
prevent their spread within North Carolina, 
the State’s Department of Agriculture hired 
50 CETA title VI public service employees 
for a special year-long project which ends 
next month. The CETA crews are 
completing the survey of the 18 counties 
where witchweed has taken hold and 4 
counties infested with fire ants. The 
witchweed surveys are enabling Department 
of Agriculture technicians to locate and then 
control the plant with herbicides. The CETA 
workers who search out fire ants apply 
insecticides to infestations in parks and 
other public lands and advise private 
landowners of control measures. North 
Carolina agriculture officials credit the CETA 
workers with vital assistance in the 
statewide effort to halt the spread of these 
pests. 


Baltimore, Md. 

The lives of many heart attack victims 
could be saved by a relatively simple 
procedure: The victim's head is tilted back 
to clear the airway, breathing is restored by 
mouth-to-mouth resuscitation, and 
circulation is brought back by external 
cardiac compression. Unfortunately, few 
persons know how to apply this lifesaving 
technique, which is called cardiopulmonary 





resuscitation (CPR). To help publicize the 
measure, the Baltimore Metropolitan 
Manpower Consortium last year set up a 
project to train four CETA title VI workers to 
conduct CPR classes for local citizens. The 
CETA participants first got 80 hours of CPR 
orientation from the local fire department. 
They are teaching daily 4-hour classes for 
10 to 12 students at a time and are 
conducting a 15-minute post-training test in 
the continuing project. Two CETA clerk- 
typists employed through the project 
assisted by scheduling training classes with 
community groups and city agencies, 
registering students, and providing other 
clerical support. By the end of February 
1978, the CETA instructors had trained 
about 5,000 persons in the CPR technique. 


Sebring, Fla. 


Aircraft passengers who take off from or 
land in Sebring, Fla., this year can thank 10 
CETA title VI employees for making their 
airport visit safer. So can the sports car 
drivers and enthusiasts who attended the 
12-hour Sebring Grand Prix auto endurance 
test last March. The CETA workers who 
served all these groups are employed in a 
Sebring Airport Authority project to clear 
brush and debris from around hangars, 
runways, and office buildings, and to repair 
and paint runway and hangar facilities. 
These efforts make the airport safer and 
more attractive for passengers, but since 
part of the annual Sebring sports car race 
was run on the airport’s runways, 
participating drivers and the fans who 
watched the cars this year also benefited 
from the cleanup and repair work. In 
preparation for the race, the CETA crew 
also painted crash barriers and cleaned and 
painted pedestrian bridges across the 
raceway. These improvements enabled the 
Airport Authority to continue to get 
insurance for the race. 


Vernon, Conn. 

The Hockanum Valley Community Council 
in Vernon, Conn., has created four CETA 
title VI positions to help older residents take 
care of themselves in their own homes. In 
the 1-year project ending next September, 
132 elderly homeowners are being assisted 
by a home-chore worker, a home-safety 
aide, a nutrition assistant, and an escort- 
shopping companion. With assistance from 
these workers, elderly persons who might 
otherwise have to enter institutions for the 
aged are able to stay at home. Another 
local CETA title VI worker offers job 
placement help to older persons still willing 
and able to work, and a CETA employment 
coordinator funded under title | offers a 
workshop known as SELF (Senior 
Employment Learning Facility) to show 
elderly persons how they can find jobs by 
themselves. 


Leavenworth, Kans. 

Like many rural areas, Leavenworth 
County, Kans., has long suffered a shortage 
of emergency medical services. The county 
solved the problem in three ways. First, it 
passed a property tax increase to finance 
expanded emergency medical services. 
Second, it secured funding through the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to purchase ambulances, radios, 
and other equipment. Third, it used CETA 
funds to train emergency medical 
technicians to serve the county. The CETA 
training included two 6-month sessions, one 
made up of title | classroom and work- 
experience training and the other conducted 
as a title VI public service employment 
project. Twenty-four enrollees completed the 
training, which ended last June, and 18 
passed the Kansas certification 
requirements for emergency medical 
technicians. Of those certified, 16 are now 
employed by Leavenworth County. 
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The ocean is the classroom for trainees in a program for troubled teenagers 

in the Florida keys. For details of the program, funded under the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act, see Career Hopes Ride the Sea with CETA, 
beginning on page 16 of this issue of WORKLIFE. 
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